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Reſignation of the FIELD-MARSHAI. 
E. of $—R, Oc. 


Worms, Sept. 17, 1743. N. S. 


Y this time, my friend, you will have received the ſurprizipg news ofthe 
E. of S s reſignation; ſurprizing without doubt it muſt be to you, 
ſince even here it amazes every body. Yeſterday ſeven - niglił he gave or- 
ders for diſpoſing of his equipage, and in a very few days he propoſes to 
return to England. His Lordſhip, I am ſo uſed to it, that I wasgoing to call him 
Excellency, is in as good health and ſpirits as can poſſibly be expected, conſider- 
ing that he is above ſeventy, and that he has moſtly lived in courts or camps, 
where grey hairs are ſeldom ſeen. One thing muſt be allow'd him, that he was 
abſolutely free from the teſty. humours which render old people diſagreeable. 
He is without diſpute, not only one of the ableſt and politeſt men of the age, but 
art the ſame time one of the moſt chearful ; always eaſy of addreſs, always deſirous 
of obliging, and yet affecting nothing of popularity. In ſhort, from the time 
he arrived in the army he was the darling of the officers, and the delight of the 
private men, who revered him as their father, and who lov'd him as their 
friend. 
You may depend upon it, that this is not a picture drawn at hazard, a cha- 
rafter ſketch'd in a hurry, or a repreſentation dictated by prejudice ; you have 
friends enough who have left the army lately, and who, I believe to a man, will 
juſtify what I have ſaid, The nobleman of whom I am ſpeaking had none of 
that lordly haughtineſs which diſguſts gentlemen ſo much. He was the eaſieſt 
man alive, and made it his buſineſs to make every body elſe ſo. So kind to all 
his officers that he frequently prevented their wiſhes, ſo generous that he thought 
himſelf the only perſon over-paid, ſo inclined to do good offices, that no body 
thought it an excuſe, when he declared, that to ſerve them was out ef his 
power. | 
It was his lordſhip's peculiar felicity, that he reconciled the command of a 
North Briton to all the Engliſh officers, who admired in his Lordſhip that ſtea- 
dineſs of temper and nice regard to merit, which he ſhewed upon all occa- 
ſions, and that frankneſs with which he did juſtice to every man's performances 
and abilities. This is of great conſequence in a general, whoſe partiality may 
not only be fatal to many private people, but to the publick; of this however 
He was never ſuſpected, and to his honour be it ſpoken, as he aſſumed, ſo he 
has laid down his command, with univerſal approbation. 
I dare ſay by this time you want to know the cauſe of his reſignation, and I 
| don't doubt that the beſt part of the world are, in this reſpect, of your opinion. 
Give me leave however to ſay, that this is a very nice point, and ought to be 
handled with great circumſpection. On the one hand, it cannot be ag we 
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that a man of my Lord S—'s rank and reputation would refign without a rea- 
ſon, or without a good reaſon ; and on the other, you wilt readily apprehend, 
that this reaſon, whatever it was, he did not communicate to every body. If 
you deſtre to know what is commonly ſaid on the ſubjeR, I think there is no 
crime in telling you. A man will be ſcarce ſuſpected of flattering even a peer 
out of place, and as his Lordſhip was not diſcarded, I ſee no great harm there is 
in telling the truth, e | 

There had been for ſome time a jealouſy that his Lordſhip was not very well 
pleas'd ; ſome aſſign one reaſon, ſome another. It was thought a little extraor- 
dinary that he had the title of Commander in chief ſo long before he had a regi- 
ment, but ] do not believe this made any great impreſſion on his Lordſhip, who 
is naturally very diſintereſted, and the farcheft in the world from deſiring a 
multiplicity of poſts; I believe roo that this matter came to be talked of in the 
army chiefly thro' the enquiries made by foreigners, who were continually aſk. 
ing, which is the General's regiment? Where are the Field-Marſhal's own 
corps? And when they were told he had none, they were wont to expreſs a great 
ſurprize, as this was a thing by no means agreeable to their diſcipline. 
This however could not be the cauſe of his reſigning, ſince his Lordſhip has had 


a regimen . ſor ſome time, 


Other people fancied that he was a little piqued at ſeeing no notice taken of 
him in ſome accounts of the battle of Dettingen, in which without doubt, be 
had as great a ſhare as any officer of his rank ought to have. He gave his or- 
ders with great calmneſs and intrepidity, and led on the firſt line to their laſt 
charge, when they beat. the third line of French. foor, and thereby determined 
the diſpute, His Lordihip however was known to have ſo little regard for ga- 
Zette reputation, that it can ſcarce obtain credit, that ſuch omiſſions as theſe 
ſhould give him any conſiderable uneaſineſs, much leſs operate fo ſtrungly, and at 
ſo great a diſtance of time. He knew very well, that nothing of chis fort - 
5 affect his character, that the army and his royal maſter were perfectly farisfied, 

: he did all that could be expected from a brave and experienc'd offier, and that his 

courage and conduct contributed nota little to the defeat of the enemy, and tothe glo- 
ries of that memorable day.. His Lordſhip indeed, upon all occaſions, attributed, as it 
| was his, duty, every thing to the King his maſter, who without flattery deſerved it, 
| and whoſe. intrepidity on that occaſion can never be ſufficiently extoll'd. | 
| 
| 


There are a third ſort of people who ſeem to ſay, that he was diſtaſted at ſome 
foreign officers diſputing his orders; this I believe you will have tranſmitted to 
you in England as the principal motive, but if you conſider it ſtrictly, and weigh 
| well che abſurdity of any officer in Britiſb pay diſputing the orders of the Com- 
| mander in chief of the Britiſh troops, you will know what to think of it, with- 
| out any comment of mine, His Lordſhip is certainly a man of nice honour, 
and in that, reſpect, of quick reſentment, bur'then, if any thing like this really 
happened, he knew where to ſeek redreſs. All then that we know with certainty 
is, that he had upon the 6th inſtant a conference of an hour and a quarter at the 
head quarters,and that at his return he diſmiſs'd the centinels at his door, order'd 
hisequipage to be diſpos'd of, and declared his intention of returning to England. 
He had his reaſons no doubt for this conduct, and we cannot doubt of their 
being good ones, ſince he had permiſſion given him to reſign, We know that 
in like caſcs other officers of leſs rank have been prevailed upon to' change their 
reſolutions, and therefore we have no room to queſtion, that his Lordſhip's were 
well founded to admit of his departing from them, which, for the ſake of the 
ſervice, he would other wiſe certainly have done. 

As to his age, and infirmities, which is a turn commonly given to it, we can- 
not lay much ſtreſs upon them for theſe reaſons, his Lordſhip does not appear 
to be much broken by che fatigues he had lately endured; and with reſpect = 
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his age, this is ſo far from diſqualifying him, chat it rather recommends him. 


: 


M: Yittars and P. Eugene were very old when they made their laſt campaigns, 
and no body ever queſticn'd the abilities of either. It is not expected that an 
officer-of ſuch high rank ſhould be ſo briſk and vigorous as a partizan, it is ſuf- 
ficient if he is able to mount on horſeback on great occaſions, and to give his 
orders with dignity and prefence of mind. How little bodily abilities have to 
do with the buſineſs of a Commander in chief, appears from a very late and 
+ very illuſtrious inſtance, I mean the retreat from Prague, which was con- 
ducted by a general fick, and deprived of the uſe of his limbs, and who thro' 
that terrible march was not able to ſtir out of his litter, That wife Princeſs 
Q. Blizabeth was wont to order the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, who was much 
roubled with the gour, to fit in her preſence; for my Lord, faid ſhe, it is not 
for your legs, but your head that we efteem you. While a man preſerves that, 
he will be always fit to command an army, as old Marſhal Rantzau actually did, 

hen he had loſt a leg, an arm, and was otherwiſe diſabled. He ſurvived to 
His Lordſhip's age, and merited that celebrated epitaph ; Here lies M. Rantzau, 
who died with nothing whole but his heart. | 

I muſt take the liberty of ſaying, that there are two things which will make the 
ofsof this noble Earl much regretted. Thefirſt, his leaving his retirement immedi- 
rely when the affairs of his country demanded it, without making terms or bar- 
gains. He was a man above thoſe ſort of things, as much as he was incapable of 
aiſing a private fortune out of publick appointments. He lov'd his country and 


s ready to teſtify that love in whatever way he was called to it. If he affected 
nagnificence it was to do honour to thoſe he ſerv'd, his expences were in- 
onvenient only to himfelf ; he had nothing of party in him, and never thought 
of enriching himſelf when in favour, or obtaining mighty things from his 
veight in an oppoſition. On a change of meaſures he chang'd' his conduct, 
amo treartily into that ſebeme which bas given a new face to the affairs of 
2urope,” and diftinguiſlyd himſelf in Holland, Flanders, here and every whete 
Ife, as a warm friend to liberty and the common cauſe, and an open enemy to 
dat falſe and intriguing court, which is the ſole fource of the troubles of 
| The other + cauſe of our concern at his retiring is, the terror his very name 
mprinted on the French; they knew him, they knew his abilities, his ſenti- 
ents and his ſpirit, as well or better than we. They knew him by experience, 
hen he was ambaſſador at their court, in the time of the late Regent, in that 
ritical conjuncture, when a man of great capacity might have been excus'd if 
> had met with leſs ſucceſs than the E. of S——r did. He behaved at that 
ourt as a Britiſb miniſter ought to behave; he ſpoke, be ated; he lived in a 
nanner ſuperior to all the miniſters there; this was confeſs'd at home and 
Abroad, and the effects of it were very viſible ; he did not aſk but command fa- 
yours, yet he put on no haughty airs ; his Lordſhip did not bully the court, or 
chavelike a Broglio, no, he carried his point upon all occaſions by dint of his 
rſonal character; the Regent knew that he could not be impos'd on, and that 
ge would not be ill treated. This gave him that credit from the beginning of 
ms miniſtry, which to the end of it he maintain'd: his memorials were always 
Ecelved with reſpect, and it is a truth notorious ta all Europe, that while he 
ded at Paris, we were thought to give law to that power which has affected 
give law to all others ever ſince. We need not wonder therefore, that the 
eneh were ſo apprehenſive of this man, no body ever thought that nation 
ols, and there needed no great penetration to infer, that he who controuled 
eir court in time of peace, was molt likely to bear their Generals in time of 
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that a man of my Lord S——'s rank and reputation would reſign without a rea- 
ſon, or without a good reaſon ; and on the other, you wilt readily apprehend, 
that this reaſon, whatever it was, he did not communicate to every body, If 
you deſtre to know what is commonly ſaid on the ſubje&, I think there is no 
crime in telling you. A man will be ſcarce ſuſpected of flatter ing even a peer 
out of place, and as his Lordſhip was not diſcarded, I ſee no great harm there is 


in telling the truth. * 
There had been for ſome time a jealouſy that his Lordſhip was not very well 
pleas'd ; ſome aſſign one reaſon, ſome another. It was thought a little extraor- 
dinary that he had the title of Commander in chief ſo long before he had a regi- 
ment, but ] do not believe this made any great impreſſion on his Lordfhip, who 
is naturally very diſintereſted, and the fartheſt in the world from deſiring a 
multiplicity of poſts ; I believe too that this matter came to be talked of in the 
army chiefly thro' the enquiries made by foreigners, who were continually aſk. 
Ing, which is the General's regiment? Where are the Field-Marſhal's own 
corps? And hen they were told he had none, they were wont to expreſs a great 
ſurprize, as this was a thing by no means agreeable to their diſcipline. 
This however could not be the cauſe of his reſigning, ſince his Lordſhip has had 
a regiment— ſor ſome tine. WO 
_ Other people fancied that he was a little piqued at ſeeing no notice taken of 
him in ſome accounts of the battle of Dettingen, in which without doubt, he 
had as great a ſhare as any officer of his rank ought to have. He gave his or- 
ders with great calmneſs and intrepidity, and led on the firſt line to their laſt 
charge, when they beat the third line of French foot, and thereby determined 


the diſpute. His Lordihip however was known to have ſo little regard for ga- 


zette reputation, that it can ſcarce obtain credit, that ſuch omiflions as theſe 
ſhould give him any conſiderable uneaſineſs, much leſs operate fo ſtrongly, and at 
ſo great a diſtance of time. He knew very well, that nothing of this fort could. - 
affect his character, that the army and his royal malter were perfectly farisfied, 
he did all that could be expected from a brave and experienc'd offier, and that his 
courage and conduct contributed nota little to the defeat of the enemy, and tothe glo- 
riesof that memorable day.. His Lordſhip indeed, upon all occaſions, attributed, asir 
was his, duty, every thing to the King his maſter, who without flattery deſerved it, 
and whoſe intrepidity on that occaſion can never be ſufficiently extoll'd. | 

There are a third ſort of people who ſeem to ſay, that he was diſtaſted at ſome 
foreign officers diſputing his orders; this I believe you will have tranſmitted to 
you in England as the principal motive, but if you conſider it ſtrictly, and weigh 
well che abſurdity of any officer in Britiſb pay diſputing the orders of the Com- 
mander'in chief of the Britiſh troops, you will know what to think of it, with- 
out any comment of mine. His Lordſhip is certainly a man of nice honour, 
and in that, reſpect, of quick reſentment, bur then, if any thing like this really 
happened, he knew where to ſeek redreſs. All then that we kaow with certainty 
is, that he had upon the 6th inſtanc a conference of an hour and a quarter at the 
head quarters, and that at his return he diſmiſs'd the centinels at his door, order'd 
hisequipage to be diſpos'd of, and declared his intention of returning to England. 
He had his reaſons no doubt for this conduct, and we cannot doubt of their 
being good ones, ſince he had permiſſion given him to reſign, We know that 
in like caſes other officers of leſs rank have been prevailed upon to change their 
reſolutions, and therefore we have no room to queſtion, that his Lordſhip's were 
well founded to admit of his departing from them, which, for the ſake of the 
ſervice, he would otherwiſe certainly have done. 

As tohis age, and infirmities, which is a turn commonly given to it, we can- 
not lay much ſtreſs upon them for theſe reaſons, his Lordſhip does not appear 
to be much broken by the fatigues he had lately endured; and with reſpect hea 
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his age, this is ſo far from diſqualifying him, that it rather recommends him. 
M Villars and P. Eugene were very old when they made their laſt campaigns, 
and no body ever queſticn'd the abilities of either. It 1s not expected that an 
officer of ſuch high rank ſhould be ſo briſk and vigorous as a partizan, it is ſuf- 
fieient if he is able to mount on horſeback on great occaſions, and to give his 
orders with dignity and preſence of mind. How little bodily abilities have to 

do with the buſineſs of a Commander in chief, appears from a very late and 
&: very illuſtrious inſtance, I mean the retreat from Prague, which was con- 
ducted by a general ſick, and deprived of the uſe of his limbs, and who thro' 
chat terrible march was not able to ſtir out of his litter. That wiſe Princeſs 
. Blizabeth was wont to order the Lord Treaſurer Burleigb, who was much 
groubled with the gout, to fit in her preſence; for my Lord, faid ſhe, it is not 
For your legs, but your head that we eſteem you. While a man preſerves that, 
will be always fit to command an army, as old Marſhal Rantzau actually did, 
hen he had loſt a leg, an arm, and was otherwiſe diſabled. He ſurvived to 
his Lordſhip's age, and merited that celebrated epitaph ; Here lies M. Rantzau, 

bo died with nothing whole but his heart. | 

I muſt take the liberty of ſaying, that there are two things which will make the 
Joſs of this noble Earl much regretted. Thefirſt, his leaving his retirement immedi- 
Stely when the affairs of his country demanded it, without making terms or bar- 
gains. He was a man above thoſe ſort of things, as much as he was incapable of 
aiſing a private fortune out of publick appointments. He lov'd his country and 
Syas ready to teſtify that love in whatever way he was called to it. If he affected 
magnificence it was to do honour to thoſe he ſerv'd, his expences were in- 
convenient only to himſelf ; he had nothing of party in him, and never thought 
of enriching himſelf when in favour, or obtaining mighty things from his 


weight in an oppoſition. On a change of meaſures he chang'd his conduct, 
e Heartily into that ſeheme which bas given a new face to the affairs of 


urope, and diftinguiſt'd himſelf in Holland, Flanders, here and every where 
Ife, as a warm friend to liberty and the common cauſe, and an open enemy to 
hat falſe and intriguing court, which is the ſole fource of the troubles of 
urope. ks | LOL 
The other - cauſe of our concern at his retiring is, the terror his very name 
printed on the French; they knew him, they knew his abilities, his ſenti- 
ents and his ſpirit, as well or better than we. They knew him by experience, 
hen he was ambaſſador at their court, in the time of the late Regent, in that 
ritical conjuncture, when a man of great capacity might have been excus'd if 
had met with leſs ſucceſs than the E. of 5 did. He behaved at that 
ourt as a Britiſb miniſter ought to behave; he ſpoke, he acted, he lived in a 
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road, and the effects of it were very viſible ; he did not aſk but command fa- 
rs, yet he put on no haughty airs ; his Lordſhip did not bully the court, or 
chavelike a Broglio, no, he carried his point upon all occaſions by dint of his 
rſonal character; the Regent knew that he could not be impos'd on, and that 
would not be ill treated. This gave him that credit from the beginning of 
Ms miniſtry, which to the end of it he maintain'd: his memorials were alwa 
received with reſpect, and it is a truth notorious ta all Europe, that while he 
ded at Paris, we were thought to give law to that power which has affected 
give law to all others ever ſince. We need not wonder therefore, that the 
eneh were ſo apprehenſive of this man, no body ever thought that nation 
Is, and there needed no great penetration to infer, that he who controuled 


ir court in time of peace, was moſt likely to bea: their Generals in time of 
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Beſides it was as generally known, that no man living was better acquain- 
red with the views, intereſts and manner of acting among the French, or with 
the ſituation of their country than he. It is generally agreed, that his Lordſhip 
had formed a ſcheme, laſt year, of penetrating into France by the way of 
Luxemburgh ; and thoſe who are beſt verſed in military ſcience, ſeem to be of 
opinion, that on this fide France lies moſt open, and may be ſooneſt and moſt 
deſperately hurt. M. Seckendorf who commands the emperor's army, got a 
great deal of reputation by barely attempting it, and if he had been furniſh'd X 
with proper magazines, his in all probability would have been more than an 
attempt. Lord & s ſcheme however was better laid, if it could then have 
been brought to bear, and the very terror of this has made the French uneaſy i 
ever ſince. Hence it is that they repreſent him, upon all occaſions, as a man of 
implacable reſentment, as the capital and avow'd enemy of their country, one 
determined to do them all the hurt he could, or to expreſs it in their own phraſe 
ce tiſon de Fenfer le comte de Stair, i. e. that whiſp of hell the earl of Stair. | 

It is natural to believe that ſuch a man's retiring at this ſeaſon, will be very 
welcome news to an enemy, and eſpecially to an enemy who have ſuch notions 
of him as they are known to have. It was for this reaſon, that I obſerved the | 
motives of his retiring muſt have been very ſtrong, otherwiſe he could not him- 
ſelf have thought it proper, or if he had, it would not have been thought ſo in 
another place, But with us who are not acquainted with theſe reaſons, they | 
cannot you know have any weight. We reaſon only from what we perceive, 

and from the appearances things have to us, thoſe who ſee farther may judge 
better, but no man can be blam'd for judging for himſelf by his own lights. 
We have already had a great loſs in an old experienced officer, who fell in the 
field of battle, I mean general Clayton, whole death was ſeverely revenged upon 
the French; as I hope we ſhall ſhortly have an opportunity of paying them in the ꝶ 
like coin for the retreat of the Earl of S—. This is the true way of a ſoldier's $ 
venting his paſſion, and though it may not appear very equitable, yet we think 
it very excuſable, to lay every thing that vexes us at the door of the enemy, | 
and beat them for it whether guilty or not. We are a numerous and well diſci- 
plined army; we expect every moment to march towards Marſhal Noailles, and 
when we have the honour to talk with his troops in the ſtyle of Dettingen, they 
will feel to their coſt how well we lov'd our old general; and as their black 
horſe paid for the loſs of Clayton, ſo their beſt troops ſhall be drubb'd again out 
of pure regret at the loſing Field Marſhal S ö Fe RL 

It is, Sir, a great work that we are about, we have declared our intention not , 
only to deprive the French of Alſace, Lorrain, Burgunay, Franche Compte, Þ* 
the three biſhopricks, and what they at preſent poſſeſs of the dutchy of Luxem- 
burgh, but to humble them alſo, and to reſtrain their power, within ſuch P. 
narrow bounds, as that for the future, they may have enough to do to look to 
their own affairs, and not have ſo much time upon their hands, as to buſy 3 
themſelves with their neighbours affairs purely for the fake of occupation. 
A glorious undertaking if we can compaſs it: And why ſhould we not, we have 
here the flower of the Britiſh and German troops, we have the King and} 
Duke at our head, and if we are no longer led by old S—, we can remember} 
the advice and the example he gave us, which is ſufficient to furniſh us! 
with ſpirits. 

Before I conclude this letter, I muſt tell you that the hero you have heard 
ſo much of, I mean colonel Mentzel, is returned from his Huſſars out of Lor- 
rain, and is to dine this day in this city, the ſtreets are lined with people waiting 
to ſee him, the crowd is as great now as it was at Frankfort, when he firſt joined 
the army of the allies, he is certainly a very gallant man, and an officer of great 


merit; his inroad into that duchy is a very extraordinary ching, and mY * 
| . ended 
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ended in all probability with very happy conſequences. He was not ſent thither 
h only to alarm the French, to ſqueeze the purſes of the Monks, and to enrich 
tis Huſſars by a prodigious booty, but to reconnoitre the country, to ſee the 
boſture of the enemy's affairs, and to make a tryal of the diſpoſitions of 
he people. He has performed all this very effectually, his penetrating ſo far 
s he did, the terror he ſtruck, and his ſafe retreat, ſufficiently demonſtrate the 
zoſhbilicy of taking quarters in that country, the weakneſs of the French, and 
She good will of the inhabitants to their old maſter, 
While I am writing a friend of mine has brought me two pieces of news, 
hich are worth your hearing; the firſt is that the Earl of & r brought 
pon himſelf that coldneſs, which inclined him at length to lay down his 
tommand, by propoling warmer and quicker meaſures, than other generals 
Fhought reaſonable, For example, it is ſaid, that after the battle of Dettingen, 
He propoſed paſſing the Main immediately, and attacking the French, for which 
Se aſſigned this reaſon, that the war would be then begun as auxiliaries to the 
Queen of Hungary, whereas if the French were ſuffered to retire, and we fol- 
owed them into their owri country, the thing might ſeem to have another aſpect. 
is opinion in this reſpect being rejected, he ſurmiſed it ſeems that there were 
n- ptber officers whoſe ſentiments had greater weight, which chagrined him not 
in & liccle, It is likewiſe reported, that he was for our marching directly from 
ey hence to Spire without waiting for the Dutch troops, who in his opinion would 
e, Join us time enough, after we had puſhed Marſhal Noazlles from his ſtrong poſt; 
ge if chere be any truth in theſe notions, we may juſtly wonder that there mould 
ts. He ſo active a ſpirit in a body ſo much worn with age; and I muſt like- 
he wiſe obſerve, that it fully juſtifies the notion form'd of him by the French, 
on {who always believed that he was the forwardeſt among our commanders, in 
he Executing as well as concerting ſchemes for their deſtruction. His Lordſhip 
1's will return by the way of Holland, where he is probably arrived by this time, 
nk and where it is thought he will take his leave of the States-General, to whom 
y, Nou know he was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary, and their High-Mighti- 
ci» neſſes have always manifeſted the utmoſt eſteem for his perſon. | 
nd The other piece of news I have to tell you, is of ſtill greater importance: 
ey There arrived here yeſterday an expreſs from P. Charle,'s army, who brought 
ck what we have ſo long and fo impatiently expected, the news of his having hap- 
but pily paſs'd the Rhine on the 12th inſtant, a little above the place where prince 
Walgec had been repuls'd on the 4th. This affair was managed with very great 
not Þddreſs; his Royal Highneſs having got a ſupply of large boats ſuffered 30 or 40 
bfe, mal: ones to fall down the Rhine, from whence the French were led to imagine, 
m- that ic was impoſſible for him to paſs over any conſiderable body of men, either 
ich by a bridge, or by open boats. His Royal Highneſs caus'd great preparations to be 
to made at Briſac, where Count Kevenbuller aſſembled near 20,000 men, and gave 
uſy ſuch orders as induced all who were under his command to believe, that he 
jon, meant to attempt the paſſage of the river the very next morning; nay he went 
ave o far as to make ſuch diſpoſitions as were moſt proper for ſecuring his retreat, in 
and ale he was repuls'd. In the mean time, Prince Charles march'd ten or twelve 
\berfe2gucs higher with the reſt of the army, depending on the advice given him by 
us Frince Waldec, that the place the moſt proper for paſſing the river, was over- 
gainſt little Landau, which he accompliſh'd with the loſs only of 300 men. 
zardſit 1> ſaid that the moment the French abandoned their redoubts, his Royal High- 
Lor-Peſs wrote a billet of five lines to the King of Great-Britain, and ſent it by the 
ting pfficer who arrived here yeſterday in the evening. I would not render myſelf 
ned ccountable for every tittle of this relation, but ſhall content myſelf wich telling 
real ou, that I believe it to be in every reſpe& true. This moment a courier is 


e at- king horſe, in order to carry the intelligence I ſend you to Bruſſels, and from 
ded hence to Vienna. The 
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The poſt is gone, this goes tothe Hague by an expreſs; I believe I have yet 
half an hour good, but ſuppoſe I have tired you ſufficiently already, but it is 
your own fault. You defired that when I wrote next I would write largely and 
circumſtantially ; I believe you will ſcarce venture to ſend me ſach orders again: 
but if you do, you may depend upon their being obeyed by him who is ambi- 
tious of no higher title than that of WM: * 


Your moſt affeftionate Friend, 


and obedient humble Servant, 


E ˙ WE PTE CC Ir_——_— 
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